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ANCIENT IRISH GOLD AND ITS ORIGIN, 

WITH NOTES ON EARLY IRISH NAVIGATION AND COMMERCE. 



In a preceding paper," the aid of Irish history, and its corroboration by recorded modern discoveries, 
have been employed as a basis for the investigation of the sources, the character, and extent of our 
ancient wealth, and of the particular type of workmanship of our aneient golden antiquities. 
Unsupported by those discoveries, the allegations of history would have remained open to the 
scepticism which has so frequently cast doubt upon them. The abundance and variety of wrought 
articles in gold, silver, and bronze, brought to light year after year, and stamped with characteristics 
so distinct and peculiar, are the most solid monuments to attest the truthfulness of long floating 
traditions embodied in Bardie utterances. The late Mr. J. M. Kemble observed : " "With the sole 
exception of the museums of Scandinavia, which probably derived many of their treasures from 
successful thefts in this island, there is scarcely one European collection which shews anything like so 
great a wealth of personal ornament formed of precious metal as Ireland." fProc. It. I. Acad, vi., 473.) 

Assuming that the abundance of gold in the pre-historic times of Ireland may now be regarded 
as indisputable, the next question arising — and it is one of much curiosity and interest — is as to 
whence came the supply? This enquiry has been a subject of difficulty with antiquaries, but 
the difficulty has been of their own making. Our native resources will certainly not explain the 
fact of that abundance. Some would regard the gold as solely imported ; others as of native pro- 
duce. It may not, perhaps, be unreasonable to attribute it to both sources. 

Dr. Todd, the late President of the Boyal Irish Academy, briefly discussed this question in 
his inaugural address, delivered in 1856: — "Geology," he says, " assures us that there are no 
auriferous streams or veins in Ireland capable of supplying so very large a mass of gold." He then 
shews that the Gauls covered their bodies with rings, armillse, torques, and plates of gold, and 
assumes that a branch of this people settled in Ireland. From the affinity known to exist between 
the Celtic language and the ancient Sanscrit, he thinks there is a probability that the Oriental 
derivation of the Gaedhil given in the tradition of the Bards, may indicate a passage through India. 
In other words, the Irish, a race of Gallic extraction, came hither from India through Gaul, bring- 
ing with them much gold, and consequently, our so called Irish gold was an importation from 
Gaul, along with Gallic colonists. Prom this theory we are constrained to dissent. This coloniza- 
tion receives no countenance fr6m Irish history, neither did it find favour from Zeuss, nor from our 
best modern Sonachios and antiquaries ; although, apart from the Gallic derivation, an Oriental 
descent must command our assent, as it Jtas had that of some of the ablest writers, including 

" See fi.n!i', page 28. 
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amongst the most recent, the much regretted name of the late J. M. Kemble. This gentleman, it 
may be remarked in passing, fully recognised the probability of the native Irish tradition, when, 
speaking upon the progression of Irish art, he says that ho could observe " two great streams of 
culture in Europe, one passing along from upper Italy over the Alps into Sclavonic lands to Sweden 
and the Danish islands, the other coasting the north of Africa, running westward and northward, 
and finding its principal development in this Island." The derivation of Irish art by the track 
here mapped out is as reliable a verification of the narrative of the migrations of the Gael to Ireland 
as if it had been corroborated by direct written evidence ; and, taking both in conjunction, must 
outweigh any theories, however plausible, or advanced by any literary speculator however res- 
pectable. 

It is not necessary here to re-open the question of the acquaintance of the Phoenicians with 
Ireland as one of the British islands. To this givat commercial people and their colony of Carthage 
it is now universally admitted that this island was known by its native name of Ierne. as also by its 
distinguishing religious appellation of Insula Sacra, probably as early as the days of Moses, when 
some modern writers would deny that it had yet been inhabited by the Celt. We have the 
testimony of the author of the Argonautics, who flourished 500 years before our era, and that 
of Avienus, who derived his information from the ancient Phoenician annals ("ex imis Phoenicum 
annalibus," as he himself declares) to that effect. The Roman writer, Ptolemy, in the second 
century of our era, describes it in greater detail than any other preceding writer, and tells us that 
he is indebted for his information to a Phoenician writer, Marinus Tyrius, who doubtless acquired 
his knowledge from the archives of his native country. 

Tin, we are told, was the great object of those early merchants in their intercourse with these 
islands ; but Ireland produced no tin, and the connexion between those traders and her shores must 
have had a wider range of objects. The number and safety of her harbours most probably offered 
inducements to them for trading far beyond any other country in those seas; and her commercial 
relations must have been maintained for many ages, even after the disappearance of Phoenician and 
Punic navigators from the old scenes of their maritime adventure. Tacitus expressly tells us that 
when Ireland first became open to Roman knowledge, in the time of Agricola, she was in possession 
of a commerce superior to that of Britain : — " Solum ccelumque, et ingenia cultusque hominum, 
haud multum a Britannia difforunt. Melius aditus portusque per commercia et negociatores 
cogniti." (Vit. Agric, sec. 24.) 

The Scoto-Milesians who had found their way to this "island of destiny" from the sunny land 
of Spain, calling themselves, as they certainly did, Fenians, must have inherited a portion of the 
commercial spirit of that great people whose name they were proud to assume ; and their history in 
this island accordingly abounds with notices of their intercourse in peace and war with the neigh- 
bouring notions of Britain, Lochlin, Gaul, and Spain, fully bearing out the statement of the 
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Roman historian. Tlio valuable information placed on record by him, it is but reasonable to infer, 
had been supplied by persons who had themselves visited Ireland. Internally, the Irish possessed 
institutions and arrangements highly favourable to commercial enterprise, in their great periodical 
assemblages, called "Aonachs," a term still in use as applied to fairs and markets. These Aonachs 
were held in every part of Ireland, at certain recurring seasons, and many of the sites still retain 
the name, as Aonach Tote, now Ncnagh, Aonach Caiman ("Wexford), Aonach Clochair (Mainistir 
an Aonach, County of Limerick), and Aonach Cross in Magh Lino (Down?). The Fair of Tailten, 
held triennially, was one of the most remarkable. The objects of this great gathering were various. 
It was a prototype of all later fairs, with a religious and political character, and was held for 
fifteen days before and fifteen days after the first of August. Here alliances were formed, military 
enterprises planned, games and amusements celebrated, and business of trade and barter 
transacted; booths and tents being erected for the exhibition of wares. Meetings such as those were 
also held at Tara, Tlachtga, Uisueach, Eamania, Cruaehan, &c. It is a curious fact, that the 
trader is still vernacularly known by the name of eeannaidhe, a merchant, (sec O'Brien and O'Reilly's 
Dictionaries), a term cognate with the Hebrew (and doubtless, also, the Phoenician) Canaan. Fairs 
like these were general in Europe from very early times. Such were the Ferim Latin® of the 
Romans, held on the Alban mount, at once of a festive, religious, and commercial character ; such 
also were the Champs de Mars of the Franks. Charlemagne instituted several. The 2iformans did 
the same in England. In all those, both pleasure and business wore always combined. The king 
and his court, the priest, the soldier, the lady fair, the merchant, the minstrel, the juggler, and the 
buffoon, all alike gave their attendance, and displayed their state and their skill. But the great 
value of those meetings was the formation thereby of marts of commerce. To these, no doubt, 
the foreign as well as the native trader resorted. From the intercourse of Ireland with 
neighbouring nations, Gaul, Spain, Britain, and the Germanic ports of the Rhine, &c, she received 
the various productions of those countries, doubtless similar to those mentioned by Strabo 
1 1. iv., ch. 5] of Britain, that is, ivory bracelets and necklaces, amber, vessels of glass, and 
small ware, to which may be added, corn, oil, and wine; giving in exchange her linen and 
woollen cloths, the manufacture of which was most ancient here, peltry, fish, and several of 
the mttals. 

We are still, unfortunately, too little acquainted with the contents of our manuscript literature 
to be able to present any clear or satisfactory information concerning the naval architecture or 
the commerce of ancient Ireland. The great mass of this literature continues, to our disgrace, 
hitherto buried in libraries, and all but inaccessible to modern Irish archaeology. The small portion 
of ancient evidence hitherto published is insufficient to gratify curiosity to any large extent. In 
such of our historical writings as are now available, we can observe the existence of much 
early international intercourse. We read of expeditions beyond the sea for military and other 
vor.. rx. 2 B 
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purposes, but there is little to indicate the character or species of the sailing eraft by which those 
voyages were effected, or the precise nature of the traffic that was carried on. 

The venerable Charles 0' Conor is very moderate in his claims for the ancient Irish on the 
latter head: "The commerce," he says, [Dissertations on the History of Ireland] "of this people 
was very considerable, the wealth of the nation consisted chiefly in their numerous herds, and the 
produce of their own labour; it was real and inexhaustible wealth." Yet commerce was of so much 
importance to this people that, in their mythology, they had a tutelary deity of the sea — the demi- 
god Manannan Mac Lir — who presided over trade. Lough Orbsen (now Corrib) was specially sacred 
to him, and he gave his name to the Isle of Man. The acquaintance of the Irish with foreign 
countries appeal's to have been of very early date. The western shores of Gaul were well known to 
them. We And frequent reference to the Muir n-Iet, the Sea of let, or Ictian Sea, which washes the 
coast of Armorica or Brittany. Csesar speaks of the Portus letius, and hence, says Dr. CConor, 
probably the name of Armorica itself, i.e., Ar muir let, as being on the Mare Ictium. This 
district was also known to the Irish by the name of Letha (Letavia), a denomination sometimes 
extended to Italy. When Strabo [Lib. iv., ch. 4, sect. 1.] tells us that the Veneti of this part of 
Gaul possessed the commerce of Britain, we may, without any great straining, presume that under 
that head the trade with Ireland was also included. Upon this sea, at the mouth of the Loire, 
the Irish monarch, Niall of the Nine Hostages, was killed by a Leinster prince, in A.n. 405, as 
related in the ancient tract upon the expedition and death of that king. 

At an earlier period (a.m. 3404) Seadhna, King of Ireland, kept up a naval force, on board of 
which he conveyed troops to invade Britain and Gaul, landing his men in noerogs and eurachs, as 
they drew but little water. About a.m. 3619, Hugony, another king of Ireland, sailed along the 
coast of Gaul, and contracted a matrimonial alliance in that country: of that marriage there was a 
numerous issue. The same prince extended his naval and military enterprizes into the Mediter- 
ranean. Of his exploits in that sea, Mr. O'Conor (in Collectanea vol. 4.) observes, very naively: 
" Had we details of Hugony's voyages, they would doubtless throw very considerable and useful 
lights on our history." 

In a.m. 3682, Labhra Laoingseaeh (or the "naval") having been, for many years, an exile iu 
Gaul, returned thence in a large fleet, and landing in the harbour of Wexford, successfully fought 
his way to the sovereignty of Ireland. 

The Irish intercourse with Britain in these early periods was of a still closer and more intimate 
nature, as may be readily gathered from our historical notices. This receives further corroborative 
countenance from the stiiking evidence afforded by a still existing monument in the great " Watling 
Street road," which, commencing in London, where its name is preserved in one of the streets, 
and traversing England in a north-west course, passes by Chester to Holyhead and the Irish Chan- 
nel. This road is at least as old, if not older, than the Roman occupation of Britain. It is 
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undoubtedly a British work, and implies us distinctly as any documentary evidence the existence of 
a great system of communication between the two islands. 

After the Roman conquests in the west, the intercourse of the Irish with the conquered 
countries assumed more of a hostile character, without altogether abandoning commercial relations, 
where practicable. Seeing that their own independence at this period was menaced, the policy of 
the Irish naturally pointed to the necessity of giving to the conquerors of the world a sufficiency 
of occupation in their newly acquired provinces, and diverting their attention from themselves. 
They formed alliances, therefore, with the discontented provincials, fomented every revolt, and made 
descents where best they could. In the decline of the Roman power, when it was assailed from 
the east, the north, and the west, the Irish corsairs saw a golden opportunity of whieh they fully 
availed themselves. In North Britain, allied with the Picts and Attacots, we find them in the third 
and fifth centuries forming permanent settlements, under Cairbre Riada, ia one age, and the sons of 
Ere, in another. We see this course of hostility in full vigour from the earliest appearance of the 
Romans in the west until their abandonment of Britain in A.n. 400. Our annals, during 
this period, record enterprises undertaken by Irish kings to the coasts of Gaul and Britain, whence 
they returned laden with valuable spoil. 

In a.d. 74, Criomthan Nianair, king of Ireland, returned from foreign expeditions undertaken 
against either Gaul or Britain, bringing with him rich booty, amongBt which is mentioned, a golden 
chariot, a pair of tables studded with 300 brilliant gems, a cloak interwoven with threads of 
gold, &c. [Ogyg., part 3, c. 52.] 

Another Criomthan, who flourished in a.d. 366, also carried his arms into foreign nations, 
overcame the Britons and Gauls in several engagements, and, according to Keating, "made them 
tributaries." [I. p. 448.] 

Forty years later, the monarch Mall, of the Nine Hostages, perished in Gaul, as already stated ; 
and his successor on the throne, Dathi, after a career which bore him to the foot of the Alps, was 
there killed, it is said, by lightning. His body was subsequently taken home by his people, and 
buried in the royal cemetery of Rath Cruachan, in Connaught. This occurred in a.d. 429, and, 
according to the Abbe Mageoghegan, the Piedmontese, to this day, have a tradition in their country 
of the event. [But. d' Irlande, torn. I. p. 155.] 

The captivity of St. Patrick, to which circumstance Ireland is indebted for the Christian faith, 
was owing to this spirit of foreign adventure which inspired the kings and people of Ireland at. 
that period. 

In the political institutions of Ireland, slavery formed an important feature. The Irish pre- 
sented no exception in this respect amongst ancient nations. Not only was the general mass of the 
lower class of the community born in a state of serfdom, but free tribes, and men for their crimes, 
or by the misfortune of debt, were frequently reduced to the condition of slaves. So, in like 
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maimer, foreigners captured in war were subjected to the same fate; ami even in the peaceful 
pursuits of commerce, men, women and children were sold away from their native homes and 
freedom into fbi'oign slavery. Captives were made in those times, not for the objects of modern 
warfare, as prisoners of war, or in hope of ransom, but as chattels representing transferable property . 
The slave population in Ireland required to bo constantly recruited, and had its marketable 
value. At the coming of the Seoto-Milesian colony to Ireland, we find the invaders accompanied 
by twenty-four slaves, whose names are given : — " Tungadar ceithre modhaiyh fichead le Macuihh 
Mikadh." " There came four-and-twenty slaves with the sons of Miloadh." \Keating\ Haliday, 
in his translation, renders the term modh an artificer or labourer, but our lexicons explain it as a 
servant or slave. By the kings and princes, slaves were given as tribute and stipend. Thus, the 
king of Cashel, according to the Book of Rights, bestowed as stipend on the king of Eile, his 
feudatory, six bondsmen {modhaibh) and six bondswomen, besides arms, &e. (p. 87). The king of 
Connaught bestowed upon the king of Ui Briuin ten bondsmen, &c. (p. 115). Thokingof UiTuirtre 
(in Antrim) was entitled, as stipend from the king of Eire, to eight hard-working, good-handed 
bondsmen (p. 153) ; and so was the king of Mughdhorn (Mourne) and Bos to " six bondsmen of great 
energy." (p. 155). Giraldus Cambrensis (Hib. Exp., 1. 1, cap. 18) tells us that the Irish of his 
time were accustomed to purchase from merchants, plunderers, and pirates, Englishmen and boys, 
sold by their relatives and friends into slavery, a crime which the Irish church, in a synod held at 
Armagh, in the reign of Boderick O'Connor, condemned as calling down on this nation the vengeance 
of heaven. 

The trade in slaves, then, undoubtedly formed a portion of the early Irish commerce. But, 
judging from our ancient literature, the operations of the trade were not confined to the ports of 
Britain, Spain, or Gaul. The mouths of the Bhme and the Baltic were familiar to our merchants 
as well as to our corsairs long before the ninth century. "There is not any inherent improbability 
in the opinion," says the author of the History of Maritime Discovery, [vol. i., p. 216], "that the 
Scandinavians and the inhabitants of the British Isles navigated the northern seas for ages before 
their proceedings were known to history." There is no doubt that the term Lochlin, the general 
name given by the Irish and Scotch to all the northern nations, was well known, even before the 
Christian era, to the people of these islands. "The Sagas mention" says Worsaae \_Dtmes and 
Norwegians in England, Sfc. p. 336] regular trading voyages to Ireland from Norway, and even 
from Iceland." "The Icelandic and Norwegian ships," he adds, "brought fish, hideB, and 
valuable furs to the English and Irish coasts ; whence, again, they carried home costly stuffs and 
clothes, corn, honey, wine, and other products of the south : " he however doubts that the Irish 
themselves, previous to the Viking expeditions in the ninth century, carried on any great trade, or 
had any very extensive intercourse with the rest of Europe. But this doubt has no better founda- 
tion than the fact that they had not yet minted any coins of their own, although he should have 
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been aware that a trade might have existed by the medium of barter, or of the valuable metals 
estimated by weight. We are not, however, without evidence of early Irish commerce, as has 
been shewn ; to which may be added the fact, that in the treaty of peace and division of Ireland 
between Conn of the Hundred Battles and Eogan Mdr, son of Oillioll Olum, king of Munster, in the 
early part of the second century, Conn agreed to give the Momonians 200 ships ; and fifteen years 
later, the southern prince took umbrage, and made it a casus belli that more ships flongaibhj fre- 
quented Conn's (or the northern) side of the harbour of Dublin than his own. This was a matter of 
revenue and trade, and the idea it gives of the commerce of Dublin is, to some extent, confirmed 
by Jocelyn, who informs us that, in the fifth century, St. Patrick came to Dublin, a city noble in 
people, pleasant in site, and famous in commerce, &e. 

Cormac Ulfada, king of Ireland, who flourished in a.d. 213, in his advice to his son, still 
extant, [see Trans. Oael. Soc. of Dublin, p. 34] admonishes him to cultivate and encourage com- 
merce — "valuable wares from over the sea being necessary to the prosperity of a state." 

"With the fall of the ltoman Empire in the west, and the introduction of Christianity, a new 
impulse was given to the intercourse of Ireland with other countries, in the growth of a missionary 
spirit, the practice of foreign pilgrimages, the influx of strangers to a country — like Ireland — 
enjoying a high reputation for religion and literature, abounding in great schools and monastic 
institutions, as testified by Bede, and other ancient authors. Out of such a condition of things, 
trade between Ireland and her neighbours must have advanced and flourished. Amongst other 
objects of the commerce of this period, we find wine mentioned, although we may well assume that 
it did not then for the first time commence. It formed, doubtless, a considerable item in the 
Irish foreign trade. In Christian times, it was required for the use of the altar, and for very 
general domestic consumption at the tables of the great and wealthy. In a.b. 534, the Ard-righ 
Huirchcrtaeh mac Earc was drowned in a puncheon full of wine [dolio pleno vino] at Cletigh, on 
the Boync, the place of his residence. [Ann. Tighernach, p. 133.] 

Again, we learn from the life of saint Ciaran, in the Marsh MS., fo. 147, that certain Gaulish 
merchants, being at Clonmacnoise, presented the saint with a great vessel of wine, which ho 
distributed amonst the fraternity. Vallancey states [vol. vi. p. 204] that the Brehon laws fix the 
duty payable on wines, figs, cocoa-nuts, &c. 

Giraldus Cambrensis indicates the country — Poitou — with which the Irish traded, obtaining 
wine in exchange for their peltry: "ad Hibernos Pictaviam copiose vina transmisisse, eique animalium 
coria et pecudum, ferrarumque tergora, Hibernia non ingrata remittit." Top. Dist. i. cap. 3. He 
describes the Irish clergy (to whom he owed no special good will) as making up for their day's 
fasting by large potations of wine at night. 

Of the trade with England, previous to the Anglo-Norman invasion of Ireland, we have some 
few notices. 
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According to Lucian the monk, who flourished in the reign of William of Normandy, the 
commerce of Chester was then very considerahle; for he says its river was frequented by ships from 
Gascoigne, Spain, Ireland, and Germany, which imported all things necessary in abundance. 

Under Muircheartach O'Brien, king of Ireland, who died in 1119, a close alliance was main- 
tained with Henry I. of England. However, for some cause not recorded, Muircheartach gave 
offence to the English monarch ; but soon after, on the suspension of navigation and commerce 
between the two countries, his insolence subsided. [ Wm. of Malmesbury's Citron., 1. v.] 

The same writer says that in 1139, Bristol was a place of much trade, and was then full of 
ships from Ireland, Norway, and every part of Europe. 

William of Newbury [1. 2, c. 26] tells us that the commerce of Dublin, [temp. Hen. 2d] 
rivalled that of London. 

Upon these notices, wo may rett our proposition that ancient Ireland possessed a foreign 
commerce, notwithstanding that several writers have asserted the contrary. A few sentences in 
addition, as to the nature of the sailing craft or vessels in which the Irish carried on their trade, 
or transported their armed hosts in their hostile operations, may not be irrelevant. 

It is to be regretted that in this portion of the subject, the information attainable is not by 
any means clear, but such as it is, we arc enabled to deduce from it that the Irish were certainly 
little, if at all, inferior to their neighbours in the character of their vessels. 

In all the countries of the old world we find, in early ages, boats constructed of the simplest 

materials, from the raft to the rude oak trunk hollowed out. Pliny relates that the German pirates 

sailed in boats scooped out of single trees, some of which were so large as to contain thirty men. 

Next to these primitive vessels was the curach or corroch. This term is the root of Chaucer's 

"carricke: " 

" And now hath Sathanas, saith he, a tayle 

Broader than a carricke in the sail ;" 
as it is also of the French cwraque, and the Italian and Spanish caraca. It was formed of 
wicker, and covered with hides of the larger animals. Although common to all the Celtic races 
it was extensively known in other and far distant countries. Herodotus [1. i., c. 194] tells ns ol 
boats constructed in Armenia, formed of willow and covered with skins. These boats were of 
various dimensions, of a circular form, and had no distinction of head or stern, and were generally 
worked by two oars, one man to each. In these the ancients descended the Euphrates to Babylon. 
Vessels of this description have been found depicted in relief on the slabs discovered by Mr. Layard 
at Birs Nimroud. [Nineveh and its Remains, p. 220.] 

A vessel of a similar figure, that is nearly round, called the gaulus [" Gaulus genus navigii 
pene rotundum." — Festus."\ was in use by the Phoenicians. It was moved by the wind and oars ; 
and, in the last century, John O'Keeffe, in his Recollections [vol. i. p. 148] describes the corrochs 
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seen by him on the Boyiie as quite round, "like a scooped turnip." These were about 1 feet in 
diameter, and worked by little paddles about 2 feet in length. A vessel, of nearly a like form, used 
as a fishing " corraele," is still employed in Monmouthshire and other parts of "Wales. It is formed 
of basket-work, covered with skins or canvas, and is generally about 6 feet in length and 3J feet 
wide, without prow or stern. 

We find such vessels also used in ancient times in the Sea of Oman and the Bed Sea ; in the 
latter, according to Strabo [L. 16], by the Saboei. In India at the present day, canoes made of 
bamboo, and covered over with the hides of animals, are still in use. 

The corroch was well known to the ancient Britons, as Caesar and Avienus testify ; so also 
to the Saxons [Sidoniut Apollinaris] and the Venetians [Luean]. Caasar himself tells us he used 
such vessels in Spain, the same as in former years he says ho had seen in Britain, the keel and 
ribs being of light timber, and the rest of wicker work, covered over with hides. — [ De Bel. Civil. 
1. 1, 254.]. In a.d. 363, the Emperor Julian covered the Euphrates with a fleet of 1100 ships, 
in his intended invasion of Persia: "the rest of the ships," says Gibbon, [_Decl. and Fall, v. iv. p. 
160] "partly constructed of timber, and partly covered with raw hides, were laden with an almost 
inexhaustible supply of arms and engines, of utensils and provisions." Similar vessels are still 
used on the western coasts of Kerry, Clare, Galway, and Donegal. For the hide covering has been 
substituted pitch-coated canvass, a cheaper material than the hide, and easily repaired ; they have 
no keel, and are rounded in the bottom, and they generally accommodate about five or six persons. 
Solinus, amid a heap of mis-information, gathered one fact regarding the Irish of his time — that 
they navigated the boisterous sea between Ireland and Britain in wicker boats. Lucan says of the 
Britons that they traded with Gaul in such vessels. The diminutive proportions and cheap mate- 
rials of the Irish eurach may be conceived from a Brehon Law extract, given in Dr. Petrie's work 
on the Bound Towers [p. 342], wherein we find that amongst the stipends given to various 
artificers, four cows were payable for ship-building far longaibj, the same number for barks, and 
the like for curachs : although the vessels are thus distinguished by name, the payment is the 
same in all cases, which would imply but little difference in their proportions or character. That 
there were material distinctions, however, is certain enough. 

It is stated that the Milesian invaders from Spain reached Ireland in a fleet of 126 ships 
[ciuli, as Nennius and O'Flaherty call them], and when approaching the coast, Arannan, the 
youngest of the sons of Milesius, lost his life by a fall from the mast of his ship among the rooks 
[a malo cadens in scopulos. — Ogyg.~\ Several of the succeeding monarchs of the Milesian race 
distinguished themselves by their marine exploits. One of them, Eochy Euareheas, who flourished 
in a.m. 3508 [ Ogyg. p. 250], whilst he was contending for the crown of Ireland, waged war in 
vessels of this slight and fragile construction, and received his name from fuarch, a boat. In the 
eurach, many of the adventurous descents on the coasts of Britain and Gaul in the latter periods of 
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Itoman occupation were made. Some of them wore used for trading as well as military purposes, 
as in the case of Breean the Merchant, a grandson of JSTiall of the Hostages, who had 50 curachs 
trading between Ireland and Alba (Scotland) : " oe eendaoh itir Mirinn agus Alian." h 

Originally coming from Spain in vessels of large capacity, the Milesians or Sooti were not 
likely to forget the means of transport used by them in their memorable expedition. Whether 
120 or 30 vessels as variously stated, we are told that each carried 30 warriors besides their wives 
and attendants. [Haliday's Keating, 287.] These were fitted with decks and earned masts and 
sails. Their descendants it may be believed did not degenerate in their naval architecture ; but 
that the vessels used by them were of any very large proportions wo are not prepared to affirm. 
The largest ships used by the Celtic as well as by more advanced nations inhabiting the Mediter- 
ranean shores, were but little removed from the general class ofcuraehs. Thus we find those of the 
Argonauts easily portable on land ; for, when they arrived at the Lybiun Syrtes, they carried their 
ships for twelve days on their backs through the desert until they again reached the sea, when they 
once more launched them. Improvements in navigation had but little advanced amongst the 
Greeks at a later period ; for Strata [1. 8] tells us, that in the time of the Peloponnesian war the 
Lacedaemonians transported their ships from one sea to another by land. 

It is very probable that the vessels of the early Phoenicians, although of a superior character, 
were but ill adapted for long voyages and were equally impelled by oars as by sails. At the best, 
the timid navigation of those early times was confined to the coasts and was seldom made out of 
sight of land ; and this may be readily assumed from the three years' voyage to Tarshish of the 
ships of Solomon, even under the experienced direction of Phoenician pilots. The vessels of the 
early Greeks were doubtless inferior, if we might judge by those constructed by Ulysses, on the 
island of Circe. They appear to have resembled our modern " hookers," half-decked, with a single 
mast and sail. In such vessels the voyagers seldom left the sight of land, and they were unacquainted 
with the use of the anchor. Turning our attention to the west of Europe, the ships of the Armorican 
Veneti as described by Ccesar, [1. 3, ch. 12] were no better. Although decked and masted, and 
using sails as well as oars, they were nevertheless rude and primitive enough. The bottoms 
were flat, and the sails were formed of hides. The ships of their neighbours, the Pictones and 
Santoni are described as badly capable of contending with the wide and open sea on their coasts. 
These were all worked by oars. Looking back to a period of English history so recent as the reign 
of the first Edward, circa 1304, we find that forty men were deemed sufficient to man the best and 
largest vessels of his fleet. Those of the time of Edward the Third seldom exceeded the burthen 
of forty tons. At the siege of Calais, in that reign, the king's fleet consisted of 738 ships, making 

b From this Breacan, the formidable vortexes or whirl- the west coast of Scotland, obtained their name. The 
pools, one lying in the sound of Rathlin, off the coast of latter is the " Corrivreckan " celebrated by Sir Walter 
Antrim, and the other in that between Scarba and Jura, on Scott in the " Lord of the Isles." [Canto iv.l 
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up in numbers for their small tonnage, and each carrying only an average of about twenty men. 
One ship in that armament, from Ireland, carried twenty-five men. 

In the long period intervening between the times of Cassar and Edward the Third, our glance 
at the history of Irish navigation will give us but little satisfactory information as to the condition 
of Irish naval architecture. Our lexicons supply us with a variety of names for the vessels used 
in those ages as well as their different parts and apparatus, suggesting of course, a difference of 
character and structure, as appears by the following short list : — 
Stood, a raft or float. 

Coit, a curach, a canoe made of a hollow tree ; English, a cott. 

Curaeh, a boat formed of wicker or laths, and covered with skins or pitched canvass. 
Bad, coca, and laidhing, a boat. 
Bare, a small ship or bark. 
Seafa, a skiff, a cock-boat; Lat., scapha. 
Long,Libheam, Nasi, Naebh and its diminutive Naebhog, [Lat., navis\] Ligheang and Scib, [Eng. , 

ikiff,~\ a ship. 
Carras, a large ship. 
Cabal, a ship ; Cablach, a fleet. 

Fearna, a mast of a ship ; Cram seoil, the same ; Feirn seoil, the lower end of a mast 
Seoil, a sail. 
Ancoire, an anchor. 
Libheann, the deck of a ship. 
Tota and Scarbuid, the rower's seat in a boat. 
Muirfeaeht and Uiginge, a fleet. 
Ard taoiseach Uiginge, an admiral. 

In the "Book of Eights" ships flongaj occur frequently amongst the stipends and tributes 
between kings and their subordinate chiefs. Thus a tribute to the king of Thomond was four 
ships, flongaj with a boat, (laidhing): p. 261. 

Seven ships (longa) to the hero of Leim, i.e. the king of Corca Bhaiscinn : p. 75. 

To the king of the Deise, (Nan Bene) a ship under full rigging, (Long fa Idin sheoladh), p. 82. 

The Hi Briuin of Connaught are styled "of the ships of the sea," (longaibh na tear), 
page 107. 

Cathaoir Mdr, king of Ireland, who died in a.d. 158, bequeathed by his will seven ships of 
burthen to his son Breasal. 

The ships of St. Brendan, in which he sought the promised land, were decked and carried 
sails. Giraldus, [Top Sib., dist. 2, cap. 6, 13, 17,] asserts, that Iceland was the object attained 
in the wonderful voyages of this saint. Dr. Lanigan thinks that he reached America. In the 
VOL. IX. 2 c 



middle ages his discoveries Rave rise to the belief in a great island in the Atlantic, which formed 
one of the incentives to Columbus. Iceland (Thulo) was well known to Irish navigators in and 
before the age of Dieuil, and nearly a century before the discovery by Naddod in 825. Speaking 
of other islands, the Faroe or Feroe, north of Britain, he says — " these may be reached by good 
navigation in two days and nights, with full sails, and a favourable wind." "A trustworthy 
Clergyman," he says, "informed him that, after a voyage of two days and a night, in a small 
vessel of two banks of oars [duovum navieula transtrorum], ho had entered one of those islands^ 
Some of them had been inhabited nearly a century, by anchorites from our Scotia." [Letronne's 
Dieuil, e. vii., p. 39.] 

Ships of large size are also mentioned in the life of St. Abban. Three of these are said to 
have carried 150 men. [Colgan, A.SS., p. 615.] 

Ionas, a disciple of St. Columbanus, relates in the life of that holy missionary, written before 
the year G30, that the ship in which the saint was compelled to embark, on being expelled from 
France in 610, by king Theodoric, was a Scottish [Irish] vessel, which was returning from the 
city of Nantes to the country of Columbanus. 

In the life of St. Columba, by his successor in the abbacy of lona, we are told that St. Colman, 
a disciple of Columba, made a voyage from Erris in a vessel furnished with sails and oars, and 
carrying a number of passengers ; and, in another voyage, he is described as sailing away to the 
north, beyond all former experiences, for fourteen days in summer. In these instances, and in the 
following, we are introduced to vessels of the eurach genus, much enlarged in size and capacity, 
Mid, as in St. Colman's case, furnished with sails. In these the adventurous navigators, fearless 
ef the chances of the broad ocean, ventured into seas all but unknown to ordinary voyagers, and 
their daring is the more memorable because of the frail character of their boats. 

Again, in the Tello%o Booh of Leean, there is a tale of the wandering* of Maelduin'& ship for 
more tlwn three years in the Atlantic. 

The voyage of the sons of Ua Corra in the same ocean, performed about a.b. 540, is one of 
those ancient romantic relations, founded, as Professor O'Curry [Lectures, p. 289] remarks, on facts, 
but which, in the lapse of ages, and after passing through the hands of story-tellers whose minds 
were full of imagination, lost its original character, and became more and more fanciful and 
extravagant. The personages engaged in. this adventure had commenced their youth in the practice 
of evil, hut having afterwards become penitent, they constructed for themselves a great curach, 
covered with hides, three feet deep,, and capable of carrying nine persons. In this they proceeded 
on a pilgrimage upon the broad Atlantic, trusting to the guidance of wind and tide, and during a 
voyage of forty days, visited several wonderful lands of a very mythical character. 

In the ninth century the intercourse of the Norsemen assumed a different aspect from that 
which it anciently exhibited. A new spirit of entcrprize and adventure, and a thirst for spoil and 
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now settlements suddenly animated them, and for two centuries held entire possession of the 
northern races. During this disastrous epoch their naval craft became well known on every sea, and 
appears to have been of various bulk. In their larger vessels they effected their more distant 
voyages; but we find them very frequently penetrating the shallow waters in our own country, 
and actively engaged with their "fleets," far in the interior, and spread upon our lakes and rivers. 
The vessels forming such fleets must be regarded as boats, for those of a larger kind would be 
totally useless in many such situations. Of the larger class of ships, wo have, in Gibbon, a des- 
cription of those of the Varangians as they appeared before Constantinople at this era, and we may 
safely presume that these were but little different from those of their countrymen in Western 
Europe at the same period. The bottom was scooped out of a beech or willow tree, but the slight and 
narrow foundation was raised and continued on either side with planks, until it attained the length 
of sixty, and the height of about twelve feet. These boats were built without a deck, but with 
two rudders and a mast, to move with sails and oars, and to contain from forty to seventy men, with 
arms, and provisions of fresh water and salt fish. [Dtd. and Fall, v. x. p. 227.] "We have no reason 
for thinking that the construction of such a vessel was above the means or the intelligence of an 
Irish shipwright, and we may believe that the contemporaneous vessels of the Irish were not 
inferior to the Viking ships. This may fairly be assumed from the accounts delivered to us of the 
naval fight between the two nations off Dundalk, in the succeeding century; when, upon the 
treacherous capture of Ceallachan, king of Muuster from a.d. 943 to 953, by Bitrie the son of 
Turgesius, an army and a fleet were fitted out for his rescue ; the latter was planned under the 
command of Failbhe, king of Coreaduibhne ia West-Kerry, who is sometimes designated as hereditary 
Admiral of Hunster. This fleet was able to engage with that of Sitric, in the bay of Dundalk, 
-md obtained a complete victory over the Norsemen, liberating the captive king. 

In 1073, Diarmit, son of Tordelbach O'Brian, is recorded to have taken a fleet to Britain, 
whence he returned with a great prey. 

With these evidences before us, we are disposed to close this part of the subject. It must be 
very evident, oa a fair and dispassionate view of it, that although the shipping of the era under 
notice could not have been of a very imposing character, either numerically or by reason of the 
magnitude of the vessels in use, nevertheless it was not incapable of performing excellent commercial 
service, and not very inferior to that of the surrounding nations. Making all allowances necessary, 
we may accept the fact of an early and a frequent maritime intercourse, maintained by the old 
inhabitants of our island with foreign countries. 

That gold should have formed a part of the importations or of the spoils arising out of this 
intercourse, is not only probable in itself, but we have proofs to that effect. The late Sir 
William Betham was of opinion that the Phoenicians imported gold to tlus island, but we have no 
evidence on that head, and will not therefore further dwell upon it. Roman, Saxon, and even 
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Arabian coius have been found in Ireland. Worsaao \_Danos in England, p. 336] attributes the 
latter to the commerce carried on here by Scandinavian merchants. The former could only have 
been imported by returned military adventurers or in the course of trade. Gold, wrought or in 
ingots, doubtless formed a portion of the imported wealth. In the description of the mansion of 
Crude, daughter of the king of Ciaruidhe Luachra (northern Kerry) given in the Agallamh na 
Soanoiridh, a curious Fenian tract preserved in the Book of Mao Carthy Riagli, and now announced 
for publication by the Irish Ossianic Society, the poet-candidate for the lady's hand, "in a poem 
addressed to her, alludes to " chair covered with Alpine gold." Indeed in this poem we have much 
of the furniture described as resplendent with gold and silver. The testimony of Oiraldus Cambrensis 
will, probably, be received by many as higher authority in reference to foreign gold in Ireland. 
This writer expressly informs us that the Ostmen traded in gold with the Irish: — "Gold," he says, 
" which they (the Irish) covet in abundance, is imported among them by Ostmen merchants." 
This was in addition to the native produce in the samo metal, since the same authority informs us : 
" aurum quoque quo abundat insula," ' &c. [J7*J. Expug. lib. 2, cap. 15.] 

To Spain, Gaul, and Britain, wo may look for much of the supply of gold required in Ireland : 
with the first named country the Irish always kept up a close intercourse, claiming as they did 
a kindred connexion with it. The gold-mines of that country are mentioned by Itoman writers, 
although the production of that metal therein has now long ceased. Strabo [1. 3G2, sec. 8,] informs 
us that gold was not only dug from the mines, but likewise collected in the river beds, the sand 
containing gold being washed down by the streams and torrents. It is well known that the 
auriferous wealth of Spain formed the principal inducement for commerce and colonization to the 
early Phoenician and Punic traders. 

In Gaul also gold was said to have been found. We are aware that the river Ariego, in 
Gallia Narbonensis, received its Bomanized name of Aurigera from the particles of that metal 
which then were found, as they still are, rolled along by its waters in its downward course. A 
general abundance of gold in Gaul may be implied from ancient writers. Strabo and Diodorus 
mention the golden ornaments worn by the Gaulish Druids, [see Utrabo, 1. iv., &c] Tacitus 
testifies to its existence in Britain : — " Pert Britannia aurum et argentum et alia metalla, pretium 
victoria;;" and Strabo says: "It produces corn, cattle, gold, silver, and iron, which ore exported 
thence. " [Stralo, 1. iv., c. 5.] So late as the reign of Henry VIII., Nicander Nucius says that, 
amongst the metallic wealth of England, "they have not muchgolA, but very much silver." \_Camden 
Society's Publication, p. 21.] For gold in England and Wales, we may content ourselves with a 

« Gold was not a native produce of the northern nations. the mountains of the east." The Scandinavian merchant 
Worsaae (Danes in England, tC-c, p. 102 j tells us that hy vessels, he says, " brought not only the wares of Scan- 
means of the eastern connexions of Scandinavia, " metals dinavia to the British islands and cither countries of the 
otherwise totally unknown in the north, and especially gold, west, they like-wise brought merchandize from the remotest 
were certainly brought thither at a veiy early period from east." 
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general reference to Culvert's "Gold lloclcs of Great HrUain and Ireland" London 1853. A practical 
minor himself, lie lias elaborately collected finch ancient evidence, derivable from books, records, as 
well as actual workings, as must satisfy all reasonable enquiry as to the extensive nature of the 
home supply. The principal localities pointed out by him in which this metal is found, are Cum- 
berland, Cornwall, and Devon; hut he states that in greater or less quantities it was found in forty 
counties. Camden \liritannid\ says : — " This is certain, that both gold and silver were formerly 
extracted froni several of our mines in Devon, Cornwall, and Cumberland." In the reign of 
Elizabeth, Mr. Culvert shews that the copper mine of Keswick produced gold; and ho himself 
found it in the same locality, [p. Co.] " The mines of Cwmhoisian and Dolfrwynog, in Wales, 
have produced gold, which was shewn at the World's Pair in Idol. The gold ores of Cornwall and 
Devon have been worked by five companies. At this time gold is raised in several mines in 
different parts of the island." [p. 73. j The same gentleman, in his investigations in Derbyshire, 
was enabled to discover, near Ashford, several specimens of native gold from a layer of earthy iron- 
stone. 

In Wales (near Dolgelley), the Vigia and Clogan coiiper mining company, in their search for 
copper, found a lode so rich in gold that, in their operations for six months, they were able to shew 
a prolit of £2,500 arising froni the gold obtained, no less an amount than 983 oz. of that metal 
having been transmitted to London from their mines. The yield has been at the rate of about 36 
oz. per week. SJlining Journal.] The evidence as to native gold in Scotland is equally satisfactory. 
Surface gold is shewn, as of old date to be abundant, as is also the produce of mines, much of 
which was coined into money at the Scottish mint. \_Cahert, pp. 141, 144, 147, 160.] The notices 
of gold in Scotland extend back only to the 13th century — the reign of David 1. — although it is 
believed that its discovery and use there were far more ancient. Hector Boethius mentions native 
gold found in Clydesdale, in the reign of James IV., and mines were worked at Crawford Muir in 
1511. " It is stated that as much as £300,000 of gold was got from these mines, and that 300 
men were employed." [Caleert, p. 130.] " A curious entry (of this period) is the issue of Scotch 
gold to form the regalia ; thirty-five ounces being devoted to the Queen's crown, and forty-six to 
the King's. In James V.'s time a gold mine was found in Leamington Burn." With the native 
gold obtained in the time of Abraham Graybcard, a Dutch mining speculator in Scotland, "was 
made a very fair deep basin, without any addition of any other gold at Edinburgh. It contained 
within the brims thereof an English gallon of liquor." d 

Guwyn Smith, in a list of mines in Scotland, includes tho Clydesdale and Nithsdale gold 
mines, and says : — " It is a general report, that in times past the Kings of Scotland did quoyne in 
the. mint, gold and silver from their own mines." \_Calvert, p. 133.] The " bonnet-pieces " of 

'' According to Nicholson's Scottish Historical Library , il filled with coined pieces of gold, called unicorns, made, 
vy:is i resell ted by the regent Morton to the French Kilt;.';, tike the vessel, of the nathe gold of Scotland. 
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James V. wero reputed to be the produce of Crawford Muir gold. Charles I. had coronation medals 
struck at Edinburgh of this gold. These wero engraved by Briot, and are of extreme rarity. The 
date is 1633, and the inscription on the edge records that the metal was found in Scotland. Mr. 
Calvert mentions nine Scottish counties as gold-fields, and says, that the largest nugget found in 
that country weighed three pounds, another thirty ounces, and others of six and Ave ounces. Ho 
estimates the produce of the Lanarkshire gold field, at various periods, as £515,000. 

These notices, indicating the production and supply of gold in countries neighbouring to Ireland, 
and from which the latter may bo supposed to have derived a portion of that wealth which she is 
found to have possessed, may be accepted, as affording very reasonable ground in support of the 
proposition here started. From these we may now glance at our own auriferous capabilities, and 
general mineral supplies. 

Mr. Griffith ' has remarked that, at some remote period, an ardent spirit of mining adventure 
must have pervaded this country, from the number of ancient miue excavations still visible in every 
port of it. The discovery of old copper mines at Muckross, in Kerry, old coal mines at Ballycastle, 
in the County of Antrim, of ancient shafts and implements of mining on the Westropp estate, in the 
County of Limerick, bordering on the Shannon, [O'Halloran's Introd. p. 209. j and the lead mine at 
Milltown, in the Barony of Tully, in the County of Clare— theoldost perhaps in Ireland, besides several 
others in various parte of the island, afford reasonable confirmation to our old historical traditions. 
In the Milltown mine it may be well supposed that there must have been a rich deposit, the an- 
cient excavations, which were re-opened in 1836, being very extensive. In the workings some rude 
tools were discovered, such as oaken shovels, and iron picks ; the latter of an extraordinary size and 
weight, also the remains of fires which had been evidently made use of, to crack and loosen the 
masses of calcareous spar and carbonate of lime, in which the ore of this mine is .chiefly imbedded.' 

The district which includes the Knockmahon mines, in the County of Vaterford, says Sir 
Robert Kane, " has been long known for its mineral treasures, many of the metalliferous veins hav- 
ing been worked by the ancient inhabitants." One almost insulated promontory is perforated like a 
rabbit-burrow, and is known as the "Dane's island," the peasantry attributing these ancient mines, 
like all the other relics of remote civilization, to that enterprizing people. In the abandoned work- 
ings, antique tools, stone hammers and chisels, and wooden shovels have been found. 

In searching, during the early part of 1846, for indications of copper ore in the west of the 
County of Cork, under the direction of Captain Thomas of Cornwall, no less than six old mine- 
holes were discovered on the lands of Dorriearhoon, three miles U. E. of Ballydehob, of which no 
previous tradition, or even suspicion had been entertained. " They were all parallel lodes, " 
writes my correspondent, Thomas Swanton, Esq., of Crannliath, " one was about thirty fathoms iu 
length, and ten feet broad, but its breadth at the time when I received information of the discovery was 
e Jlaiort to tlte U. Dub. Society in 18:28. f Kane's Industrial Resources of Ireland, p. 211. 
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not fully known. They were found filled at bottom with rubbish, and at top were overlaid with bog 
stuff [peiit], in some places to a depth of fourteen feet." A strange sort of a wooden tube, of a curved 
form and partly open in front, exhibited in Dublin at the Exhibition of 1853, and now in tho 
writer's possession, and a ladder eighteen feet iu length, formed of a single piece of black oak, with 
thirteen steps out into it on one side s were also found. A number of stone implements lay at tho 
bottom of the mine, weighing from three to seven lbs. each, having circular indentations, attributed 
by the peasantry to the working of the thumbs of the old miners. They were similar to those found 
in the old mine at Muckross, called " Dane's hammers," and depicted in Hall's "Ireland". These 
old shafts had been worked with considerable skill. Arches of rock uncut had been left by tho 
miners, to keep the walls of the lodes from closing. " I may mention," says Mr. Swanton, " as per- 
haps a help to arrive at some conclusion as to the date of those works, that there is a stratum of 
whitish slime (such as runs off in the washing of copper) lying between two strata of bog, the up- 
per of which is three-and-half feet thick ; the bog in which this appears lies a few yards lower down 
the hill than the mouth of the mines." 

In a record entitled "the rentylo of O'Comiell," compiled in 1453, for the purpose of shewing 
the extent of the estates and services that lay within the ancient seignory of the O'Conncll family, 
are many items such as the "ores of mines then wrought there." The lead mines, formerly worked 
at the village of " Silver mines," near Nenagh, in the County of Tipperary, yielded about three 
pounds of silver to the ton of lead. These mines, which were worked in the commencement of the reign 
of James I., gave evidence of earlier workings, as " shafts were seen, and every other proof of being 
wrought centuries earlier." [O'Halloran's Introduction, p. 209.] It has been conjectured that 
"Silver Mines" was the ancient "ArgetRos," where Eadna Airgtheach king of Ireland, [a.m. 3168,] 
had silver shields manufactured, which with horses and chariots he distributed amongst his follow- 
ers, [Ogygia, p. 212,] and where Eadna the red, [a.m,. 3482,] ordered silver to be coined. But it 
is to be feared that there is no other proof of " Silver Mines " and "ArgetRos" being identical, but 
that the name Arget signifies silver, and Ros a plain. Now Arget ltos is described as being on the 
Jfore, from which river Silver Mines is distant some thirty miles to the west ; and, moreover, we 
are not informed that there were any mines at Arget Ros, and there is no tradition of any having 
been worked in that neighbourhood, [see Tighos' Kilkenny, p. 630.] 

These instances of ancient mining operations are adduced merely to show that the Irish 
were neither unacquainted with, nor unskilled in, the art of mining, nor unaware of the mineral 
wealth which they possessed. Gold, therefore, which we now know that Ireland produces, was 
probably sought after, and turned to use when found. The evidences of this are not very numerous, 
but some of them are decisive enough. 

t In an old mine at Corrallis in Central America, Steph- shaft, by a similar ladder, made of the trunk of a tree with 
ens [Inathntsof Trawl, Vol. 1., p. 347,1 descended into a notches cut into it. 
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Iii the time of Henry VI. it was known in England that gold waste he found in Ireland 
The writer of a Libel of English Policie, printed in Hakluyt's voyages, mentions that this metal 
was produced here : — 

" Of silver and gold there is the oore, 

Among the wild Irish, though they he poore, 
For they are rude, and can thereon no skill e." 
But he adds, that if in English hands "to mine and fine," no better metal could be had. The 
particular localities wherein this "oore" was found are not pointed out; probably that in Wicklow 
may have been then known, as it had been in ages previous. 

Boate, in his Natural History of Ireland, published during Cromwell's dictatorship, mentions 
"from credible information," the finding of a small portion of native gold in a rivulet called the 
Miola, in Tyrone \recth Deny], This appears to be borne out, according to the llev. John Graham, 
who, in his account of the parish of Maghera [see Mason's Parochial Survey, p. 580] says, "the 
common people who live near the Moyola have a tradition corroborating Boato's report, but none of 
them have found any gold in the river." The Rev. Mr. Sampson \_Slat. Survey of Londonderry, p. 
105] adds to this, "that ho had himself several specimens of quartz containing thin leaf gold." 
" These," ho says, " are found on the surface," and arc, as he believes, adventitious. To these we 
may append from a recent newspaper paragraph, that near Fivemiletown, in an adjoining county 
— Tyrone — gold had been discovered, but nothing further on the subject has since transpired. It is 
said that gold is occasionally obtained by the peasantry from the streams of the Aura, in Antrim. 
{Telegraph New$p.~\ A report was also in circulation some years since, of gold having been found on 
the Earl of Erne's estate, near Lisnaskea, but further information regarding this has not been 
received. It is traditionally believed in Leitrim, that the mountain of Benbo (near Manor Hamil- 
ton) contains gold according to a popular rann : "Is saidhlhre Beanna B6 ind Eire fa dhd." 
"Benbo is richer by the double than all Eire besides." \Killcenny Proceed., N. S. i., 353.] Lewis 
\Topog. Diet., i. 56.] tells us that at Ardpatrick, County of Limerick, gold ore has been 
found; and within the month of November just past [1862], it was announced through the 
newspaper press that gold in nuggets had been found on the lands of Eortland, near Crossmolina, 
in Mayo. 

There may be nothing in all those statements, but they should not he rejected without positive 
evidence to the contrary. The record of the early working for gold in "Wlcklow was treated as a 
Bardic invention in this country a century ago, and received with entire incredulity. A practical 
existing authority \ihe Mining Journal] tells us that "gold is unquestionably to be found in vari- 
ous districts of the kingdom, both in " gosson " and in quartz ; but it is a question whether it can 
be produced in sufficient quantity to render it a source of profitable industry." In ages when the 
population had but little occupation, and the pursuits of industry were few and scant, search for 
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this tnetal would have been more than compensated for by the precarious produce, and the rewards 
of their patient search would then be more highly appreciated than in modern times and in the 
altered condition of our peasantry. 

In Wicklow, until the year 1795, as far as we have any evidence to guide us, the existence of 
gold would appear to have been unknown or forgotten, if we except a notice in Harris's Ware, vol. 
1, p. 203, wherein it is stated that gold had been extracted from the copper mines of "Wicklow. 
This was in 1746, long before the modern discovery of the gold mine in that country. Beyond this, 
neither in legend nor tradition, have we, from the days of Tigearnmas downwards, any reference 
to the existence of gold in this locality ; and yet we cannot conceive that, in all this long interval, 
its existence was entirely unknown or forgotten. Common report now says, that for several years 
previous to the year above mentioned [1795], gold had been found in the Ballinvally stream, a 
tributary to the Ovoca, and sold in Dublin. It is said that in the short space of two months 
preceding the occupation of the place by the military in 1796, the peasantry had collected no 
less than 2,500 ounces of gold, which, being sold on the spot, produced nearly £10,000. The 
government operations, which were carried on as if it was a copper or lead mine they were working, 
proved unremunerativo, realising the description of Moore : — 
" Sparkles of golden splendour 

All over the surface shine ; 
Itut if in pursuit we go deeper, 

Allured by the gleam that shone, 
Ah ! false as the dream of the sleeper, 

Like love, the bright ore is gone." 
After the abandonment of the workings by the government, the peasantry, with better success, 
resumed their search. The gold has since been found " in massy lumps, and smaller pieces diwn 
to the minutest grain. One piece weighed twenty-two ounces, another eight ounces, a third nine 
ounces, and a fourth seven ounces." — [Calvert.] The first was sold for eighty guineas, and a gilt cast 
of it is deposited in Trinity College Museum. In 1856 a nugget was found there by a poor man, 
weighing six ounces, and valued at about £30. The gold localities in "Wicklow are Croaghan 
Kinshela, Ballinvalley, Ballytemple, Killahurlcn, Croaghan Moira, Ballycrecn, Ballynacapogue, 
and Cronebane. It has been ascertained from the Dublin goldsmiths that they purchase yearly to 
the extent of £2000 worth, which, if true, would amount, for the period of 63 years which have 
elapsed since the withdrawal of thj military from the locality, to £126,000. Our annals are silent 
as to the auriferous produce of this district since the days of Tigernmas ; but we are not, conse- 
quently, to determine that none has been sought for or obtained there during the long interval. 
On the contrary, all the probabilities are that this produce did not cease or become exhausted, and 
that for ages subsequently the supply was sustained, and, probably, with but little diminution 
vol. ix. 2 n 
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down to modern times; the knowledge being perhaps transmitted, in the long lapse of time, us a 
secret heir-loom in the breasts of a few of the scanty population of this wild district. If we 
assume, then, that for ages gold was washed down here and noiselessly collected, we may, without 
much exaggeration conclude, that a supply more or less abundant was obtained, not sufficient, 
doubtless, to meet the entire national demand, but an important contribution to the requirements 
of the goldsmith and worker in metals. Could we reasonably satisfy ourselves that, .for a period 
of 2 or 3000 years since the time of Tigcrnmas, a quantity of gold equal in annual value to that 
gleaned since 1775 was obtained, we might, in that case, by the addition of such quantities as war, 
piracy, and commerce had been accumulating, fully and satisfactorily account for the presence of 
all the gold now preserved and hitherto discovered. The produce of Wicklow alone, under this 
supposition, would have been quite adequate. 

By whom this supply had been manufactured, and from whom it received those peculiar 
characteristics of style and ornamentation which our ancient gold relics possess, has been a subject 
of diverse opinion amongst our antiquaries, several of whom aro disposed to regard their fabrication 
as belonging to foreign artists. A comparison, however, of these with other existing remains, 
monumental and literary, may decide the question. 

A well recognized and distinctive character, appreciable by every student in archaeology, per- 
vades our early architecture, stone and bronze crosses, reliquaries, shrines, croziers, incised slabs, 
manuscript illuminations, engraved implements, &c, giving to them a national peculiarity at once 
distinguishable from similar objects in other countries. This character belongs to no one period ; 
it is equally observable upon Pagan and Christian works. Although appropriate to the Seoto-Celtic 
Gaels of Ireland, its transmission from the east (where doubtless it originated at a period of remote 
antiquity) may bo readily traced along the line of colonization followed by that race, in their 
progress from the Aryan regions in Asia, and along the Mediterranean shores of Africa, to Spain. 
The analogy between many Irish antiquities and those of India and Northern Africa is often 
so very striking as to bo suggestive, even if we had no other testimony, of an almost com- 
mon origin. Thus, in our "Ring-money," Torques, Brooches, Armillas, &c, we can distinguish a 
character quite similar to those in foreign use, or to those depicted on Egyptian, Assyrian, or Persian 
monuments. For the Brooch alone, we may lie content to refer to an engraving in the Ulster 
Journal, vol. v. p, 246, from originals brought from Morocco by Mr. Francis Jennings, of Cork, 
in 185G. The Kefliat, as it is called in that country and the Berber States of the old Numidia and 
(u'tulia, is all but Irish in form and ornamental treatment. Indeed, other existing remains of great 
antiquity in those regions unmistakeably testify to the sojourn therein, as our history declares, of 
the forefathers of the Gael. What we call Druidicul monuments, such as Cromleacs, circles 
and pillar-stones, are as frequent near Tangier, Tunis, and Thebes, as they are in India 
and Ireland. The Irih "keen" (caoine), or funeral-cry, may still be heard in upper Egypt, 
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and Algeria, as customarily as when Herodotus himself heard it ehauutod by Lybian womr.a, 
centuries before our era. The garment of many colours, and the butter so rare in Oriental lands, 
are common still in Morocco. The suporstitious of the people uvo of Hibernian complexion. So 
also in Egypt : its mythology possesses many striking resemblances to the polytheism of ancient 
Ireland, whilst its language, as represented by the Coptic, is now found to have much affinity to 
Gaelic. It may be added that our older senachics trace more than one colony to Ireland from 
Africa. The Fomorians (Fomoruidh), who appear here in the very earliest times, arc said to have 
been Africans of the posterity of Cham [ Otjyg. p. 7, also Ord. Sun. of Berry, p. 182.1 Dr. Petrie 
[ib. p. 230] looks upon our bronze weapons and other metallic remains, as "Punic or early Greek." 
Such resemblances are not so generally to be found amongst the British and continental Celts; for 
whilst the latter were a divergent race, and mainly Cimric, ours seem to have been a portion of that 
great Celtic swarm, which at an early period hived oft' from the central Asiatic cradle of its origin, 
and by various routes intermingling in their south western progress with other races of different 
descent, formed the mixed Scotic colony which, coming last from Spain, occupied this island several 
centuries before our era. The Iberian Coltse would, therefore, mere naturally present such analogies, 
for Spain was the first resting-place in Europe of our Fenian Gael, after they had quitted the 
Lybian shores. 

The ingenious writer, in the 7th vol. of the Ulster Journal, upon Irish gold, finding a large amount 
of credible evidence before him of the prevalence of gold antiquities in Africa, Egypt, Palestine, 
and India, of a type curiously resembling those found in Ireland, conjectures that this typo was introdu- 
ced here by Jewish fugitives, after the fall of Jerusalem. But if this wore so, why, it may be asked, did 
not Jewish exiles impart elsewhoro a similar stylo of manufacture and of ornamentation ? If 
the ingenious theorist had considered the Irish national tradition of the personified Fetiius giving name 
to the nation Tuatha Fene, or "Populi Pheniorum" of St. Fiech; the Egyptian Scota; and the 
sojourn in Getulia and Spain, he might have found a simpler solution for the striking 
kindred features which he observed as so remarkable, without socking for the aid of Jewish 
exiles. National history would have informed him of the connexion of southern Seythas and 
Phoenicians with Palestine ; that the language of the latter people was nearly identical with that 
of Judea ; and that the Hebrews had borrowed much of their arts from the Phoenicians and Egyptians. 
Hiram, "an artificer, out of Tyre," was employed by Solomon in the construction of the temple 
[Kings, vii., 14]; and doubtless the same prince borrowed also from his neighbours of Egypt, 
whose excellence in art was at its zenith in his day. Solomon himself was married to a daughter 
of Pharaoh [1 Kings, in., 1]. The inference, then, would be, that instead of Moorish Jews introdu- 
cing their arts into Ireland, the Irish derived those arts from their own ancestry in Asia and Africa. 
But what, after all, if the Irish themselves were Jews ? In the search for the lost tribes of Israel, 
a grave and religious Irish speculator persuaded himself that he had found unquestionable vestiges 
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of Uieru here, despite the authority of the Book of Tolit which mentions upper Media as the place 
of deportation of the transplanted tribes, and of the claims of Afghanistan and China, or even of 
their actual discovery in America by Solomon Spalding, the precursor of Joe Smith, the Mormon 
prophet ! The wonder is that the happy discoverer of the "Israelitish descent of the ancient Irish," h 
did not enlist into his proofs the very significant presence in Galway of the " twelve tribes," forming 
its ancient community. Mr. Clibiiorn's discovery that St. Patrick was a Jew, and the CraobA Ruadh a 
fraction of the tribe of Benjamin, would have been a valuable contribution to the evidences of the 
" Israelitish descent." Hut it is to be feared, that even with such aids, in these days of a somewhat 
enlightened archaeology, this notable theory has not much chance of finding acceptance. From our 
annals it would appear, that Jews, at various periods, did find their way here, but they were never wel- 
come guests. On the arrival of the sons of Milesius, which is supposed to have been contemporaneous 
with the building of Solomon's temple, they found in Ireland Jewish women, who had been driven to 
our shores by a tempest. [O'Curry's Lectures, p, 16.] After an interval of about two thousand years, 
another arrival of Hebrews is recorded, when according to the Annals of Inisf alien, at the year 1062, 
[recti, 1079,] Ave Jews from beyond the sea brought presents to Tordelbhach O'Brien; but they 
were notwithstanding expelled from the country. \_Rerum. Rib. Script., vol. 2, p. 81.] Neither of 
those events — and they are the only references to Jews in Ireland we have met with in our read- 
ing — could certainly have had much influence upon our native art. 

The proposition for which we would endeavour to contend resolves itself in brief terms into 
this, that the origin of Irish art — the prototype — is to be sought for in the same Eastern regions 
whence the remote ancestry of the Feni or Scoti is to be deduced. With them this people brought 
the germ, which became afterwards elaborated and expanded in the island where they finally located 
themselves ; and when so perfected, they adhered to the forms and stylo with an oriental persistence 
and uuchangeablenoss until the latest period of their independent existence. The original idea, 
although strongly influencing the mind of the artist, received from his fancy and inventive genius 
a gradual development, which, affected by the national isolation, assumed settled conventional 
features, remaining peculiar to the Irish family of the Celts for many succeeding ages. We have 
occasionally faint indications of the influence of this Irish school, in some ancient remains in the 
Isle of Man and in Scotland, and less frequently in Cornwall and some other parts of England; but 
its appearance in those places must be attributed mainly to the large Gaelic element occasionally 
infused into the population of the two first mentioned countries, and more sparingly into those last 

*' " Our countrymen," says the author ( Christian Ex- the capital of one country ; Cong, and afterwards Galway, 

amincr, vols. v. & vii, } "owe there origin to captive and were for a long period the chief towns of the other ; and 

exiled Israel." See also Neymo's Similituxles of the Israel- the latter is still familiarly known as the ' Citie of the 

ites and the Irish : " Canaan and Erin," says the author, Tribes.' " p. 3. 
"were e;icli divided amongsttwelve tribes. Jerusalem became 
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named; ami again, to the intercourse created in the early Christian ages by the zeal of missionaries 
from Ireland on the one hand, and the influx from England on the other of persons seeking religious 
and literary instruction in our great colleges. 

The style of art displayed in the filigree or interlaced knot-work, is the great distinctive 
feature of ornamentation, and is peculiar to the Irish family of the Celts, having been very properly 
termed " Opus Hibernicum." l The name of " Runic Knot," has sometimes been applied to this 
style of ornament, but most erroneously, as no comparison can be instituted between the Runic 
patterns and those common on our early stone monuments, pottery, metallic works, MS. writings, 
shrines, bells, and book-covers, tho latter exhibiting in their ever varying designs and combinations, a 
wonderful fertility of invention and excellent taste. As regards the single article of our sepulchral 
urns alone, Sir Richard Colt Hoare [ Tour in Ireland; p. 29 ">] acknowledges that the Irish urns are 
more ornamented than those found in the British barrows, and adds that our articles of gold are richer 
and more numerous ; "for" he remarks, ' ' I have been seldom fortunate enough to find articles of gold 
in our Wiltshire barrows." But this superior wealth he attributes to tho Belgic tribes, who reached 
Ireland, according to his conjecture, from Southern Britain ; forgetting, as theorists will sometimes 
do, that those Bclgoa had not manifested such a "superior richness" in their works in the parent 
British country. 

On the subject of Irish art, however, it is not here necessary to enter at large. Webb's 
Analysis, Moore's Inland, Petrie's and Henry O'Neill's works, contain almost all that is necessary 
on this head. Its distinguishing characteristics are ably pointed out in the address delivered in 1857, 
by the late Mr. Kemblc to the Royal Irish Academy. [Sec Proc. vol. vi., p. 462.] There have been 
those who have entirely denied to Ireland the workmanship of these remains. But this opinion would 
appear the result of prejudice against the country and its people, rather than of reason or authority. 
That we are not indebted to foreigners, and that Ireland possessed a native school of artistB fully 
capable of producing the work which has descended to us, we can learn from our ancient writings ; 
but the evidences of this we cannot now do more than briefly glance at. Workers in metals are 
named at the earliest periods of our pagan history, and also in our hagiology. They were held in 
the highest estimation ; the smith especially was regarded as invested with superhuman attributes 
of intelligence and power. Amongst the Tuatha-de-Dananns he ranked as a demi-god, as he did 
in the Greek and Roman as well as Scandinavian mythology; tho Vulcan of one being the Vaeland 
or Wayland Smith of the other. The names of Ooibhnean, Goibhneaok, or Cfavida, from whom 
Lough Gainy in West Meath is called, and who, according to tradition, worked the mines of tho 
mountain of Sliabh-an-Iarainn, and fabricated the wonderful spit of Dechin ; as also of Creidne, 
who supplied to Nuadha Airgead-lamh a hand of silver ; of Nechin, the smith of Tara ; of Drinne, who 

1 A late writer has with much ingenuity traced the origin cing of osiers, in which the Celtic nations excelled. This 
of this style to an imitation of bashet-ionrh — or the interla- does not preclude importation and an Eastern origin. 
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made the Inneoin [anvil] of the Daghdha ; and Cuilean ceard of Sliabh C'uilinn (the foster-father of 
(Juchullin) arc distinguished in the ancient Irish pantheon. Brighit, the goddess of the poets, 
thought it not unworthy of her other high attributes to preside over smiths also. [ 0' Dun. 
Four Mast., i. 21.] The ordinary smith of common life is, to this day, regarded by the peasantry 
as ondowed with magical power and influence. In ancient times he was looked on as a sorcerer 
and an adept in necromancy; and St. Patrick himself was infected by the popular credulity, as in 
his hymn, preserved in the Liber Hymnorum, ho prays to be protected from the incantations of 
women, smiths \_goband~\, and Druids. The Goban Saer of tradition was more than humanly 
gifted with wisdom. In the Scoto-Milesian period, handicraft arts were held in similar estima- 
tion. The artizan [*««•], that is to say, the Humaidid [brazier], the Gulain [smith], the 
Rinnaire [engraver], and Nascaire [ring maker], had their respective places of honour assigned to 
them in the regal hall of the Miodhehuarta at Tara, and at the tablo of the king. In Christian 
times art was much encouraged by the church. St. Patrick had in his own establishment workers 
in the various metals, for manufacturing sacred utensils. The religious excellence of some of these 
men has obtained for them a place in the Irish Calendar of Saints. His three "Fubri cerarii" 
were Asicus, Bitcus, mid Tasoach ; and his three " Fabri ferrarii " were MacCecht of Domnach 
Lochain (who wrought the famous bell or reliquary call Finn-fa idheach, or "sweet-sounding"), 
Fortchern of Rathaidnc, and St. Dageus, the latter the most celebrated. [" Campanas, cyrubalu, 
baculos, cruces, scrinia, capsas, pyxides, calices, discos, altariola, chrysmalia, librorumquc eoopcr- 
toria, quasdam horum nuda, quoedam ver6 alia auro atque argento gommisquo prctiosis circumtecta, 
pro amoro Dei et sanctorum honore, sine ullo terreno pretio, ingeniose ac mirabiliter composuit." 
Vit. A.SS. Aug., torn, iii.] He was also a distinguished scribe. He was said to have manufac- 
tured 300 bells, 300 pastoral staves, and written 300 copies of the Evangelists. 

Conla was a celebrated artificer in brass, of the fifth or sixth century. [See O'DonneM's Life of 
St. Columlkilte.~] He fabricated a shrine of great beauty, long preserved at Dun Cruthcn, near 
Lough Foyle. Colgan says that his fame originated a familiar proverb when praising a work of 
gold or brass as superior, that Conla himself could not surpass it, or that even Conla could not 
repair or restore what was regarded as irreparable or injured. [Tr. Th. 401.] St. Brigit also 
employed skilful artists for the service of her great religious establishment. 

In the third life of St. Columba, in Colgan [TV. Th. p. 32], the saint is reported to have become 
miraculously aware of the death of a holy "fabcr ferrarius," named Colum Coilrignius, who dwelt 
in the central region of Ireland. The saint notices the event, and the ascent of the smith into 
heaven. Again, in the fifth life of the same saint [p. 431 ], St. Senachus, called " fabcr," following 
his calling on the margin of Lough Erne, became one day aware of the imminent danger of St. 
Columba and his companions at sea, by reason of a tempest caused by a huge sea-monster: "arrepto 
forcipe cadentem ab igne ferri massam elcvat, et officina confestum egrossus in sublime projecit ; 
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rjiuu tlivijiu virtutc uli tanto iutervallo ad ocoauum usque perlata in prueferocis beliutc, quae viri 
suncto navigio imminebat, npertuni oris hiatum recte decidit et extcmplo interemit." St. Senachus 
was brother, by the mother, to St. Columba. 

Saints sometimes, when artificers were scarce, imparted the necessary skill to men uneducated 
in handicraft. Thus, when St. Maidoc, of Ferns, was desirous of building a church, he could find 
no artificer ; but confiding in God, he blessed the hand of a certain uninstructed man named Gobban, 
and, forthwith, he became a most suitable workman, and afterwards built that church with consum- 
mate art. [A.SS. 214.] St. Columba signalizes himself by a like miracle, as by a word he 
converts an ignorant youth into a smith, who forthwith forges a ploughshare. On another occa- 
sion he restores to life a smith who had been drowned in a mill-pond. [Tr. Th., p. 399.1 

It would indeed be as unreasonable to deny that the Irish had artizans capable of manufacturing 
torques, lunettes, annilla), brooches, shrines, ring-money, &c, as that they had sculptors of stone 
crosses, builders of cyclopean masonry, of round towers, of such churches as those of Clonfert, Fresh- 
ford, ltoscrea, Cashel, &c, or fabricators of shrines and chalices, or excellent scribes. The style and 
character of taste pervading all these remains and relies unmistakeably refer to one national original 
type The execution also exhibits a high degree of skill, and shews that the Irish of those early days 
of semi-barbarism cultivated with diligence and success, and thoroughly understood the principles of 
decorative art. Certainly they far excelled in this respect all their neighbours in western Europe ; 
and, instead of borrowing or being indebted to them, they rather acted as instructors, and influenced 
the art products of those neighbours. Mr. Kcmble (to whom reference has been made more 
than once in these observations) pronounced a brooch, which he had seen in the collection of the 
ltoyal Irish Academy, to bo the most beautiful thing of the kind, with one exception, which he had 
ever met with, and the exception he mado was in favour of another Irish brooch in the collection of 
Dr. Pctrio. There were very few jewellers of the present day, he said, who could imitate either 
of these small but magnificent works of art. The pattern in filigree work was essentially different 
from that of the gold ornaments of the same period of antiquity found on the continent. The relics of 
Teutonic art were unlike it both in design and in execution. Besides, in the Coltic ornaments alone 
was enamel used to fill up the spaces of the work : this enamel was a substance unknown to tho 
early Teutons. 

' ' Tho many curious and costly ornaments of dress," says Mr. Gough, (in Camden, iv., p. 233-4, ) 
" every day dug out of the fields, afford abundant proofs that the arts once nourished in Ireland, 
and that tho precious metals were not unknown there. Of the latter, many are exquisitely 
wrought ; many of such intrinsic value as to prove that gold and silver ore abounded in Ireland in 
prodigious quantity, that there was a time when the Irish had more than the bare necessaries of 
life, and when poverty did not compel them to pay their taxes in cattle. The greater pail; of these 
are originals in their kind, unlike any thing known at present, and of such decided antiquity that 
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own their uses and purposes can rarely be inferred from any analogy derived from things in use at 
this day ; tending in the clearest manner to demonstrate that the ancient arts and fashions of this 
island have not heen borrowed from Britain at any time since the Norman conquest." 

In another department of ancient Irish art — our Palaeography — competent judges, beginning 
with Giraldus Cambrensis in the 12th century , j have pronounced the execution of our 51 S. remains 
as miracles of skill and taste ; the illuminations being only equalled by the beauty of the penman- 
ship. Mr. J. 0. Westwood (a name well known in our modem archaeology) has declared that 
The Book of Kells, now preserved in Trinity College, Dublin, is "unquestionably the most elabor- 
ately executed monument of early Christian art in existence." \_Palaographia Sacra Pictorial] 

Mr.Worsaae [Lanes and Norwegians in England, Scotland,and Ireland, pp. 336, 351,"] would attri- 
bute all this excellence, so indicative of culture and civilization, to the influence of the Scandinavian 
occupation of Ireland, which by introducing (?) trade and navigation to an extent before unknown, 
opened up this country to the rest of Europe and its continually advancing civility ; yet he admits, 
notwithstanding this rather startling claim, that previously to a.d. 800, the Irish must have 
attained no mean degree of civilization, and that with regard to education, they must, in certain 
respects, have been a great deal in advance of the heathen Northmen. In this rather conflicting 
and not very probable view, Ireland, at one time civilized, must have rctrogaded until her degen- 
eracy was arrested by a people who themselves have left in Ireland no monument or memorial of 
their alleged enlightenment, not even a solitary Runic inscription to record their scanty knowledge 
of letters, whilst their Irish coinage is an evidence of utter barbarism. 

"Without further multiplying extracts in support of the weighty judgments hero adduced, wo 
may conclude by placing in contrast to them the very opposite views of writers influenced by a 
hostile prejudice against Ireland, and her ancient remains. These opinions will merely shew in 
what spirit our archaeology has sometimes been dealt with, and will of course be received at their 
value. " In all the arts of civil life " says Sir "William Petty, who wrote about two centuries ago, 
"they [the Irish] were little superior to the Indians of North America." Pinkerton, at a period 
morereeent, is still more extreme. "Irishmen!" heexclaimed, " the Greeks and Romans pronounce 
you not only barbarous but utterly savage. In the name of science, of argument, of common sense, 
where are the slightest marks of ancient civilization among you ? "Where is the least trace of ancient 
art or science in your whole island ? The old inhabitants of your country, the wild Irish, the true 
Milesian breed, untainted with Gothic blood, we know to be rude clans at this day. Can a nation 
once civilized ever "become savage? Impossible!" John "Windele. Cork. 

i Cambrensis, speaking of the Kildare MS. of the Evan- an ancient Irish monk, was celebrated as a scribe, and as 

gelists which he had seen, calls it " liber mirandus," and excelling in the art of book ornamenting: "TJltanns scriptor 

speaks of its illuminations in terms of the most extravagant et pictor libroruin erat optimus." [licrnm. Mb. Scrij't. 

praise, as the work of angels rather than of men. Ultan, v. i., p. 179.] 



